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as a whole, it is the inadequacy of its conclusion. At the risk of enlarging 
the handbook by a few additional pages, it seems to the writer, this 
section could have been advantageously expanded to include a more 
detailed discussion of the sequence and interrelationships of the four 
culture horizons so clearly established, and some passing reference at 
least, made to the great civilizations of South America, the Inca, Chimu, 
and Proto Chimu, etc., and the points of their probable historical 
correlation. 

The purely mechanical part of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
The size is convenient as becomes a handbook; the type and printing 
are clear; and the illustrations, 45 plates and 81 figures, are happily chosen 
and excellently reproduced. In short this latest number of the series 
is a convenient and valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and will, as the writer has already ventured to predict, fill a long-felt 
want for a short general work on Middle American archaeology. 

Sylvanus Griswold Morley 

An Anthropological Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture. H. P. 

Steensby. (Reprint from Meddelelser om Grpnland, vol. liii, 

pp. 228, 1 plate, 1 map.) Kjzibenhavn, 1916. 

This paper is an elaboration of the author's point of view first defi- 
nitely formalized in 1905 under the title "Om Eskimokulturens Oprin- 
delse." It is not, however, a mere English translation of the former, 
but a deeper, more exhaustive, study. It is not my purpose to review 
the entire discussion, but to call attention to the main conclusions. As 
the title suggests, Steensby proposes to find out where and how the his- 
toric Eskimo culture came into existence. His discussion opens with an 
excellent summary of the views of others, a contribution that will be 
welcomed by university students. In particular, the presentation of 
Rink's views and method will be of the greatest service. 

The current theories of Eskimo origins present but two alternatives 
as to place, Bering sea and Hudson bay. Among the supporters of the 
former are Crantz, Rink, and Thalbitzer; for the latter, Murdoch, Brinton, 
and Boas. Steensby, the author of the paper before us, takes his stand 
with the latter. All of the aforementioned, without exception, recog- 
nized that the most typical Eskimo culture centered around Hudson bay, 
they differ only in their interpretations of this fact. To one, the center of a 
culture is its place of origin; to the other, it is merely the place where it 
had the best chance to survive. The purpose of our author is to show 
that the evidence for a central origin is too strong to be ignored and further 
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that this culture grew up here as an intrusive unit intermediate to the 
Mackenzie area, on the one hand, and the Plains area, on the other. 
Even Rink made a strong case for an inland origin, though he chose the 
Yukon delta as the place where contact with the Arctic sea set up the 
reactions that produced Eskimo culture. It is almost certain, that had 
he at hand the data now available, he also would have selected a central 
area as the place of origin, at least such would be the natural outcome of 
his argument. 

Steensby seeks his main proof in correlations between geographical 
conditions and Eskimo traits. He takes as his point of departure the 
two somewhat antithetic cycles of Eskimo life: the winter upon the smooth 
sea ice and the summer inland hunting for caribou and other game. 
This distinction was clearly made by Boas who until recently had the 
whole central field to himself, as Steensby states. He then discusses the 
geographical conditions of the whole Arctic coast, deciding that the 
region about Coronation gulf, or the Arctic archipelago, is the only one 
where the ice conditions, the aquatic mammals, and the caribou herds 
are adequate. While it is clear that this is the region in which one sees 
Eskimo life at its best, when regarded as an adjustment to Arctic con- 
ditions, one may be pardoned for being skeptical, since the argument 
brings us back to the starting point: namely, that here is where the culture 
is most typical. All this may be true and still not necessitate its being 
the place where the first experiments in Eskimo culture were made. 
Steensby, however, considers other data. If, for example, we have 
evidence for an expansion of the Eskimo from this center, then there will- 
be no hesitancy on our part. The relatively recent expansion of Eskimo 
into Greenland is not open to debate, but that would also be in keeping 
with an Alaskan origin. On the west, he is only able to cite the opinions 
of Boas and Jochelson that in Alaska, Eskimo culture is an intrusive 
wedge between Siberia and America. He follows this up, however, by 
an attempt to show that marginal variations in Eskimo houses, kayaks, 
etc., are either adaptations of central traits or intrusions from Asia. 
From the reader's point of view, these are not alaways successful, for 
though our author is a master of geographical subjects, he does not seem 
exactly at home in the details of material culture, particularly when 
dealing with the work of master hands. Yet, on the whole, the case is a 
good one for an expansion of Eskimo culture from the Arctic archipelago. 
To our mind, this is the kind of data that will decide the question at 
issue, rather than mere circumstantial geographical evidence. 

We come now to the most original contribution of Steensby, the 
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theory that a barren ground tribe moved to the adjacent coast and solved 
the problem of existence on the winter ice. He discusses at length the 
traits of the Mackenzie area and then of the Plains to show that Eskimo 
summer culture is essentially the same. This is, to our mind, the weakest 
part of the paper because the author does not show a strong grasp of the 
facts of Indian life and his citations indicate that he is not familiar with 
the recent work of American students. The parallel he points out is 
plain, but to explain it will need a keen analysis of several culture areas. 
Upon this parallel, as he sees it, the author concludes that: 

The Palaeeskimo culture was an original North Indian form of culture, the 
winter side of which had become espcially and strongly developed by adaptation 
to the winter ice of the Arctic Ocean (p. 186). 

As the case is left, however, we fail to see why it is not equally probable 
that the Eskimo took over these Indian traits at some early period of 
contact. It is one thing to prove that Eskimo culture was once inland, 
but quite another to derive it from a specific contemporaneous inland 
culture. The chronological factor enters here. When Thalbitzer 
argues for a western origin, he has in mind the antecedents of Central 
Eskimo culture and would no doubt grant that its present typical form 
took shape in the Arctic archipelago. This does not seem to have been 
clear to Steensby. Even the indications of recent Eskimo expansions 
to the west may be merely a "back-kick" into the region of their origin. 
On the other hand, Steensby is to be praised for his clear vision of the 
interrelations of culture, language, and blood, for he states more than 
once that he deals only with movements of culture and that Eskimo blood 
and language may have originated elsewhere and gone otherwise. 

Finally, these remarks should be taken as a very inadequate notice 
of a most suggestive and stimulating paper. Every student of general 
cultural problems should read it. 

Clark Wissler 

Implements and Artefacts of the North-east Greenlanders. Finds from 
Graves and Settlements. Thomas Thomsen. Danmark-Ekspedi- 
tionen til Grjzinlands Nordpstkyst, 1906-1908. Bind iv, Nr. 5 
(Reprint from Meddelelser om Grpnland, vol. xliv). Pp. 360-496, 
pis. vn-xxvi. Kjzibenhavn, 1917. 

This publication is a concise but exhaustive review of the archaeo- 
logical collections from Northeast Greenland, based chiefly upon the 
work of the Danmark Expedition of 1906-1908, but considers all the 
known objects from this region. The most northerly group of Eastern 



